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PORTRAIT OF CHARLES THE FIRST IN A HUNTING DRESS, AFTER VANDYKE, 
In the Gallery of the Louvre, 
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THE SATURDAY MAGAZINE. 


VANDYKE AND HIS WORKS. 
II. 


We come now to that period in the life of Vandyke 
when England received him, and royalty welcomed him, 
as the most favoured pupil of the great Rupens*, 
whose recent residence at the English court had displayed 
nis talents in painting to such advantage that he may 
be said to have created a high feeling in favour of the 
arts, and also of the superiority of the Flemish school. 
Charles the First having tried in vain to detain him at 
his court, turned his attention to Vandyke, with whose 
merits he was not unacquainted; and Sir Kenelm Digby, 
who had sat to him for his portrait, was commissioned 
to invite him over to England. Nothing could have been 
more acceptable than such a communication, rendered 
still more agreeable by the recent return of Rubens 
after an absence of two years. The royal invitation was 
therefore gladly received by the artist, and he arrived in 
England in the year 1631 under the most favourable 
auspices, and the flattering manner in which he was 
received by his majesty promised him both fame and 
fortune. A residence was appointed for him in Black- 
friars, where he had an early opportunity of exerting his 
talents on the portraits of the king, the queen, and their 
children. 

His efforts were so successful, that he soon experienced 
the bounty of his royal patron, who conferred upon him 
the honour of knighthood (July 5, 1632); at the same 
time presenting him with his own portrait, set with 
diamonds, and a gold chain: these marks of distinction 
were accompanied by a pension of two hundred pounds 
a-year, The king entered so warmly into the further- 
ance of his interests, that he condescended to name the 
prices of the several sized portraits. 

The following entries are quoted by Walpole from 
an office-book which belonged to the lord chamberlain, 
the Earl of Pembroke :— 

July 15th, 1632, a warrant for a privy seal of 280/., to be 

ayed unto Sir Anthony Van Dyck, for divers pictures by 
him made for his majesty, viz., for the picture of his 
majesty, another of Monsieur, the French King’s brother, 
another of the ambassadress at length, at 25/. a-piece. One 
of the queen’s majesty, another of the Prince of Orange, 
and another of their son, at half-length, 20/. a-piece. For 
one great piece of his majesty, the queen, and their children, 
100/.; one of the emperor Vitellius, 20/.: and for mending 
4 “aes of the emperor Galba, 5/.: amounting in all to 


Forty yuate paid to Sir Anthony Van Dyck, for the 


picture o 
12, 1633. 


The princely liberality of the king, and the peculiar 
pleasure which he took ir visiting the artist, frequently 
going by water to his residence, and remaining many 
hours in his studio, either sitting for his portrait, or 
directing him in the composition of his pictures, quickly 
brought the artist into general notice, and procured him 
abundance of commissions from persons of the first dis- 
tinction, so that he was soon enabled to indulge his 
taste for music and gaiety. He commenced an expen- 
sive establishment, and assumed a style of living so far 
surpassing his means, that, with all his application, he 
was continually involved in pecuniary embarrassments. 
An anecdote related by most of his biographers illus- 
trates his style of living and indiscreet expenditure. 
One day, while the king was sitting for his portrait, the 
Duke of Norfolk came to confer with his majesty upon 
some matters of finance, when Charles complained to 
the duke of the reduced state of his treasury; his 
majesty, supposing the artist had overheard the subject 
of their conversation, turned to him and observed, “ And 
you, Chevalier, do you know what it is to want five or 
six thousand guineas?” To which Vandyke replied,— 


the queen presented to Lord Strafford, October 


* A notice of Rubens and his Works is contained in the Saturday 
Magazine, Vol. XX., pp. 177, 193, and 218, 
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“ May it please your majesty, aft 4ftist wno.always keep 
open table and open purse for his friends, must frequently 
experience the emptiness of his coffers.” 

The profits of his profession although enormous being 
insufficient to support his extravagancies, Vandyke was 
weak enough to listen to the delusions of an empiric, 
and to waste his time and money in a fruitless search 
after the philosopher's stone, forgetful of the wise reply 
of Rubens to a similar impostor. His friends witnessed 
with concern the weakness and folly of his conduct; 
with kind solicitude they interested themselves in con- 
certing measures to re-establish his affairs, and reclaim 
him from habits by which his health as well as his estate 
had seriously suffered. His friend and patron, the Duke 
of Buckingham, entered warmly into the plans proposed 
for his advantage; and partly through his interest, 
obtained for him the hand of the beautiful and accom- 
plished daughter of Lord Ruthven, Count Gowry, a 
Scotch nobleman; a union which brought him more 
honour than wealth, but one of which he was naturally 
proud. The good intentions of his friends were effec- 
tual in improving his estate, but the recovery of his 
health was beyond their power; he, however, rallied for 
a few years, and the hopes of deriving benefit from his 
natal air was probably the cause of his visit to Antwerp 
soon after his marriage, and at the same time he may 
have gone thence to Paris, but not for the object men- 
toned by Walpole, “in hopes of being employed there 
in some public work.” On his return to England, a 
proposal was made, through Sir Kenelm Digby, to deco- 
rate the walls of the Banqueting-house at Whitehall, (of 
which the cieling was already adorned by Rubens,) with 
the history of the institution, and a procession of the 
Order of the Garter. The intention pleased his majesty, 
and a design was made for his approbation ; but, for some 
reason not now explicable, it proceeded no further. If 
the artist asked the extravagant sum of 80,000/., as 
stated by Walpole, the cause of its being dropped is 
explained; but if the sum of 8000/., as quoted by Bryan, 
was the price required, other matters must have inter- 
fered to prevent it. Vandyke may have been ambitious 
to execute some public work, in emulation of his master 
Rubens, but he could not have been driven to Paris for 
want of employment; the numerous portraits of the 
English nobility and others, which could have been 
executed only by the most indefatigable application, is a 
sufficient refutation of that opinion. 

At length this skilful artist and accomplished courtier, 
in the forty-second year of his age, fell a victim to that 
dissipation which we name high living, and to the no 
less fatal dissipation, the over exertion of the powers of 
mind and body, necessary to support his extravagance. 
In his last illness every effort was made for his ge 
that skill could suggest or royal reward procure ; suc 
was the anxiety of the king, that he offered to reward 
his physician with three hundred pounds if he could 
preserve the artists life; but this was beyond human 
aid; his physical powers were exhausted, and he 
breathed his last at his residence at Blackfriars on the 
9th December, 1641. He was buried with suitable 
ceremony in Old St. Paul’s Church. 

In his person Vandyke is described as being low of 
stature, but well proportioned and very handsome, 
modest and obliging in his manners; a great encourager 
of all who excelled in any art or science; and generous 
to the last degree. His garb was generally very rich, 
his equipage magnificent, his retinue numerous, his table 
splendid, and so much frequented by persons of the best 
quality, that his apartments seemed rather to be the 
court of a prince than the residence of a painter. 

Mr. Smith in his exceedingly valuable Catalogue 
Raisonné of the works of Vandyke has included a care- 
fully compiled biographical notice, which has been our 
chief authority for the preceding details, and from which 
the following judicious critique is abridged. 
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The historical productions of Vandyke, although few in 
number compared with his other works, are amply suffi- 
cient to show that he possessed the genius requisite to have 
continued that course with honour, had he made it his 
exclusive pursuit; that he did not do so may be imputed to 
two causes: the utter hopelessness of competing succesfully 
with Rubens, and a decided predilection for portraiture. 


This favourable opinion must, however, be qualified 
by the fact that, in his compositions, he has too often 
borrowed from Rubens, to be entitled to much credit for 
invention. 


As a colourist, he deservedly ranks with the first masters : 
he could imitate to deception the brilliancy of Rubens, or 
assume the rich ‘and mellow tones of Titian. If some of 
his works are censured for the predominant brown tints, it 
should be recollected that they were not so originally, but 
have become dark from the protrusion of the ground colour, 
er from being slight and hasty productions. No painter was 
ever more skilful or dexterous in his art, his rapid execution 
was governed bya mastery of touch, accompanied by a light- 
ness and spirit peculiar to himself, and which are frequently 
the distinguishing characteristics between his works and 
those of Rubens. In comparison with that illustrious artist, 
as a historical painter he was immeasurably inferior; not so 
in portraiture: in this he rises superior, and may almost 
claim an equality with Titian. If he has less dignity in 
expression than the great Venetian, he has infinitely more 
elegance and grace, as well as natural animation, snperadded 
to chaste and correct drawing, the agreeable art of giving 
action to his figures, and a more pleasing air to the heads. 
These excellencies he had aman by studying the peculiar 
beauties of the best Italian masters, on which he formed a 
style entirely his own, and admirably adapted to pourtray 
persons of every class and character, which is not the case 
with the severe and solemn style of Titian. 


Those pictures which he painted in Italy have more 
of the Venetian colouring than those of a subsequent 
period, when, after his return to Antwerp, he incorporated 
more of the Flemish mode of colouring, a style which 
glows delightfully-in his early productions in this country: 


but, in proportion as his sitters augmented, his pictures 
became slighter or less finished; and many of them were 
done with such dispatch that little more than a day suf- 
ficed to begin and complete a portrait: for it is asserted, that 
he frequently kept his sitter to dinner, and, by workin 
afterwards, finished it the same day. By these means, an 
the aid of assistants and pupils, he executed an incredible 
number of pictures, many of which are painted in a very 
slight and negligent manner; but though thus hurried 
they are never devoid’ of that elegance and grace which give 
a charm to all his female portraits, nor deficient in that 
gentlemanly air and style which is no less attractive in 
those of the other sex. 





AN AMERICAN RAILROAD. 


As the American railroads are pretty much alike all through 
the States, their general characteristics are easily described. 
There are no first and second class carriages as with us, but 
there is a gentleman’s car and a ladies’ car: the main distinc- 
tion between which is that in the first, everybody smokes ; 
and in the second, nobody does. As a black man never 
travels with a white one, there is also a negro car: which is 
a great blundering, clumsy chest, such as Gulliver put to 
sea in, from the kingdom of Brobdignag. There is a great 
deal of jolting, a = deal of noise, a great deal of wall, not 
much window, a locomotive engine, a shriek, and a bell. 

The cars are all shabby omnibuses, but larger, holding 
thirty, forty, fifty people. The seats, instead of stretching 
from end to end, are placed crosswise. Each seat holds two 
persons. There is a long row of them on each side of the 
caravan, a narrow passage up the middle, and a door at both 
ends. In the centre of the carriage there is usually a stove, 
fed with charcoal or anthracite coal; which is for the most 
part red-hot. It is insufferably close; and you see the hot 
air fluttering between yourself and any other object you 
may happen to look at, like the ghost of smoke. 

In the ladies’ car there are a great many gentlemen who 
have ladies with them. There are also a great many ladies 
who have nobody with them: for any lady may travel alone, 
from one end of the United States to the other, and be cer- 
tain of the most courteous and considerate treatment every- 


where. The conductor, ot check-taker, or guatd, or what- 
ever he may be, wears no uniform. He walks up and down 
the car, aud in and out of it, as his fancy dictates; leaits 
against the door with his hands in his pockets and stares a6 
you, if you chance to be a stranger; or enters into conver- 
sation with the passengers about him. A great many news- 
i are pulled out, and a few of them are read. Every- 

ody talks to you, or to anybody else who hits his fancy. 
If you are an Englishman, = expects that that railroad is 
ape much like an English railroad. If you say “ No,” 

e says “ Yes?” (interrogatively ), and asks in what respects 
they differ. You enumerate the heads of difference, one by 
one, and he says “ Yes?” (still interrogatively.), to each. 
Then he guesses that you don’t travel faster in England ; 
and on your replying that you do, says “ Yes?” again, (still 
interrogatively), and, it is quite evident, don’t believe it. 
After a long pause he nck aq artly to you and partly to 
the knob on the top of his stick, that i. Wonkecs are reckoned 
to be considerable of a go-a-head people too ;”” upon which 
you say “Yes,” and then he says “ Yes,” again (affirma- 
tively this time); and upon your looking out of the window, 
tells you that behind that hil, and some three miles from 
the next station, there is a clever town in a smart lo-ca-tion, 
where he expects you have concluded to stop. Your answer 
in the negative naturally leads to more questions in reference 
to your intended route (always pronounced rout); and 
wherever you are going, you invariably learn that you can’t 
get there without immense difficulty and danger, and that 
all the great sights are somewhere else. 

If a lady take a fancy to any male passenger’s seat, the 
gentleman who accompanies her gives him notice of the 
fact, and he immediately vacates it with greai politeness. 
Politics are much discussed, so are banks, so is cotton. 
Quiet people avoid the question of the Presidency, for there 
will be a new election in three years and a half, and party 
feeling runs very high: the great constitutional feature of 
this institution being, that directly the acrimony of the last 
election is over, the acrimony of the next one hegins; which 
is an unspeakable comfort to all strong politicians and true 
lovers of their country, that is to say, to ninety-nine men 
and boys out of every ninety-nine and a quarter. 

Except when a branch road joins the main one, there is 
seldom more than one track of rails; so that the road is 
very narrow, and the view, where there is a deep cutting, 
by no means extensive; when there is not, the character of 
the scenery is always the same. Mile after mile of stunted 
trees: some hewn down by the axe, some blown down by 
the wind, some half fallen and resting on their neighbours, 
many mere logs half hidden in the swamp, others mouldered 
away to mere spongy chips. The very soil of the earth is 
made up of minute fragments such as these; each pool of 
stagnant water has its crust of vegetable rottenness; on 
every side there are the boughs, and trunks, and stumps of 
trees, in every possible stage of decay, decomposition, and 
neglect. Now you emerge for a few brief minutes on an 
open country, glittering with some bright lake or pool, 
broad as many an English river, but so small here that it 
scarcely has a name; now catch hasty glimpses of a distant 
town, with its clean white houses and their cool piazzas, 
its prim New England church and school-house; when 
whir-r-r-r!_ almost before you have seen them, comes the 
same dark screen, the stunted trees, the stumps, the logs, the 
stagnant water, all so like the last that you seem to have 
been transported back by magic. 

The train calls at stations in the woods, where the wild 
impossibility of anybody having the smallest reason to get 
out, is only to be equalled by the apparently desperate 
hopelessness of there being anybody to get in. It rushes 
across the turnpike road, where there is no gate, no police- 
man, no signal: nothing but a rough wooden arch, on which 
is painted “WHEN THE BELL RINGS, LOOK OUT FOR THE 
Locomotive.” On it whirls headlong, drives through the 
woods again, emerges in the light, clatters over frail arches, 
rumbles upon the heavy ground, shoots beneath a wooden 
bridge which intercepts the light for a second like a wink, 
suddenly awakens all the slumbering echoes in the main 
street of a large town, and dashes on hap-hazard, pell-mell, 
neck-or-nothing, down the middle of the road. There,— 
with mechanics working at their trades, and people leaning 
from their doors and windows, and boys flying kites and 
playing marbles, and men smoking, and women talking, and 
children crawling, and pigs burrowing, and unaccustomed 
horses plunging and rearing, close to the very rails,—there 
—on, on, on—tears the mad dragon of an engine with its 
train of cars; scattering in all directions a shower of burning 
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, sparks from its wood fire; screeching, hissing, yelling, 


panting; until at last the thirsty monster stops beneath a 
covered way to drink, the people cluster round, and you 
have time to breathe again. 

(Dickens American Notes.} 





EASY LESSONS IN CHESS. 


XVI. 
Tue Kine’s Gamsit. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
two squares. P. two squares. 


P. two squares. 
. to K. B. third square. 
K. R. P. two squares. 


1. K.P. 1 K. 

2. K. B. 2. P. takes P. 

$. K. Kt 3. K. Kt. P. two squares. 

4. 

In the specimens of the Gambit already given in these 
lessons, you were directed to play at the fourth move, 
K. B. to Q. B. fourth square, which is in a more attacking 
style than the move now recommended. This move, 
however, leads to some very beautiful varieties of play, 
a few specimens of which will be given in this, and the 
succeeding lesson. 

Black must not take the pawn with his pawn, because 
it is of great importance to him to keep the pawns on his 
King’s side united: indeed, the successful defence of the 
Gambit generally depends upon his being able to do so. 
Nor can he play K. R. P. one square, because, were he to 
do so, you answer with P. takes P., and he cannot retake 
without losing his Rook. K. B. P. one square is a very 
natural move, but in the present case, as in the example 
given in Lesson XIIL., the result is fatal. 

4 K.B.P. one square. 
5. K. Kt. takes K. Kt. P. 


By this move you open a path for your Q. to the R. 
fifth square, where she checks, and as Black can only 
escape the check by moving his King into a position 
which obstructs his game, your Q. may do him much 
mischief. If he do not take the Kt. he must lose the 
game speedily. 

5. P. takes Kt. 


6 Q.to K. R. fifth square, chkg. 6. K. to K. second square. 


7 Q. takes K. Kt. P. chkg. 

If he interpose K. Kt. at K. B. third square, you 
advance the K. B. and win the piece; therefore, 

7. K. home. 

8. Q. to K. R. fifth square, chkg. 

The object of repeating the check at this square 
instead of at K. fifth, is to prevent him from bringing 
out his Q 


9. Q. to K. fifth square, chkg. 
10. Q. takes K. R. 


You will now, of course, have no difficulty in winning 
the game. 

In the following specimen of this form of Gambit, the 
early moves of Black are sounder than in the foregoing 
game. 


1. K. P. two squares. 

2. K. B. P. two squares. 

3. K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 
4 K. R. P. two squares. 


8. K. to K. seeond square. 
9. K. to K. B. second square. 


1. K. P. two squares. 

2. P. takes P. 

3. K. Kt. P. two squares. 
4. K. Kt. P. one square. 

Black now plays his best move, forcing your Kt. 
forward to one of two positions, If you move the Kt. 
to K. Kt. fifth square the game will then be resolved into 
the Allgaier Gambit, (an example of which will be given 
in another lesson) but the more usual move is 

& K. Kt. to K. fifth square 

You now threaten to capture his K. Kt. P. with your 
Kt., and it is of no use for him to move Q. P. one. 
His best move is 


5. K. R. P. two squares. 
6. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 


You threaten to take his K. B. P. with either Kt. or 
B. He may defend this P, in two ways; by playing 
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K. R. to his second square, (the consequences of which 
will be shown in the next lesson) or he may play. 
6. K. Kt. to R. third square. 

7. Q. P. two squares. 7. K. B. to K. second square. 

Black had several modes of play, but he does not 
appear to have chosen the best. Q. P. one would pro 
bably have been better, for it is scarcely possible for him 
to save the Gambit Pawn. 

8. Q. B. tekes Gambit P. 8. K. B. takes K. R. P. chkg. 

Q. P. one square, would here have been preferable, 
for now by advancing the Kt. P. you force away his B. 
leaving his K. R. P. undefended. 


9. K. Kt. P. one square. 9. K. B. to K. Kt. fourth square. 


10. K. R. takes K. R. P. 

By this move you force him to exchange Bishops, 
whereby you unite a solitary pawn with his fellows. If 
he move away his B. you win the Kt.; and afterwards 
take K. B. P., &c. 


11. P. takes B 11. Q. P. one square. 

This move forces away the Kt. Ordinary players, 
however, would not be so long-sighted as to make such 
moves as the following. 


10. K. B. takes Q. B. 


12. Kt. takes K. Kt. P, 12. Q. B. takes Kt. 
13. Q. takes Q. B. 13. K. Kt. takes Q. 
14. R takes R. chkg. 14. K. to K second square. 


15. K. R. takes Q. 15. K. takes K. R. 
16. K. B. takes K. B. P. 

By these brilliant moves you secure the great advan- 
tage in pawns which you had already gained over your 
adversary, many moves back. 

16. Q. Kt. to Q. B. third square. 
17. K. to K. second square. 
18. K. B. toQ. Kt. third square. 18. K. Kt. to K. sixth square. 

The last move of Black is a useless one. He would 
have done much better to have got his R. into play. 

19. K. to K. B. second square. 19. Kt. to K. Kt. fifth square, chkg. 
20. K. to K. B. third square. 

By these useless moves Black improves your game: 
you get your King up to the pawns, where he acts as a 
useful guard. Indeed, when the Queens are off the board, 
the King may often be employed to advantage. We 
need not pursue the present game further; you will 
bring out your Q. Kt. and R. as quickly as possible, and 
will, without much difficulty, win the game. 


17. Q. B. P. one square. 





ProsLem XVI. White to move first,and to give checkh- 
mate in four moves. 
BLACK. 
WW GG 
SG 
SS 

















MAA 















SS 


WY) 
Y 
Z 


NS 


GGG 
RSG 
WS 





VV 
WS 







NX 
\\ 
NS 


# 





















WHITE. 
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ProsieM XVII.— White moving first is to give check- 
mate in four moves. 


BLACK. 


avi 
= 












SO 


NX 
NWN 














WHITE. 





Be mine that silent calm repast, 
A conscience cheerful to the last: 
That tree which bears immortal fruit, 
‘Without a canker at the root; 
That friend which never fails the just, 
When other friends desert their trust. 

Dr. Cotton. 


A SCENE AT BOURDEAUX DURING THE REIGN OF 
BUONAPARTE, 


A party sat down to dinner at a public table, when a 
gentleman cut off the head of a fowl which he was carving, 
and exclaimed with a laugh, “ Here goes the head of the 
Emperor!” No observation, however, was made at this 
bold and uncalled-for allusion to Napoleon, and dinner 
was proceeded with; but after some minutes had elapsed, 
the waiter came, and tapping the gentleman on the 
shoulder, told him that he was wanted in the hall. He 
obeyed the summons, and in the hall was accosted by a 
endarme, who asked him if he was not the gentleman who, 
in cutting off the head of a fowl at dinner, had said, “ Here 
goes the head of the Emperor!’’—he replied he was, but, 
“ what of that?”— You must come with me,” said the gen- 
darme. “With you!” he exclaimed; and putting his 
hand to his pocket, presented it full of money to the officer, 
and was turning away—“ Stay,” said the man, “I am not 
to be dealt with thus—you must instantly obey orders.” 
“Alas!” said the gentleman, “am I to be torn from my wife 
and children, and hurried to a dungeon for such a trifle as 
that? my life and liberty are most important to my family— 
I will give you,’ (and he named an enormous sum) “to libe- 
rate me and for ever conceal the affair.” “No,” returned 
the inflexible gendarme, “I am above the highest bribe you 
can offer, and you must instantly go, for I dare not parley 
with you any longer.” The gentleman then took a card 
from his pocket, which he held up to the view of the gen- 
darme, who immediately made au obeisance to him, and 
departed. 
ow the facts were these. The gentleman was a superin- 
tendent of political spies. The waiter of the tavern was also 
in the pay of the gorenianants and the observation respecting 
the head of the Emperor was made in his hearing to prove 
his vigilance. He was true to his charge, and directly went 
to apprise a gendarme of the seditious and treasonable words 
that had escaped from the stranger’s lips. The gendarme 
stood the test of liberal offers and strong appeals to his feel- 
ings, and was reminded by the card, which bore a secret 
mark, that the suspicious jealousy of despotism’ never sleeps, 








EASY LESSONS ON REASONING 
Lesson XVII. 
Part I. 


§ 1. Ir remains to make a few remarks on the “find 
ing [according to the Latin writers, Invention] of argu- 
ments :” the foregoing Lessons relating only to the rules 
for passing judgment on arguments. 

It is to be observed in the first place, that the words 
“infer” and “prove,” (which we have frequently had 
occasion to employ) denote, not, two different things, but 
the same thing considered in two different points of view. 
He who “infers” (correctly) proves; and he who 
“proves” infers: and yet the two expressions are not 
synonymous, 

So also, the “road from London to Liverpool” and 
the “road from Liverpool to London,” are not different 
things; but the one expression calls to the mind the 
thought of a journey from the Metropolis to the Sea- 
port ; and the other, the reverse. And in like manner, 
the word “infer” fixes the mind jirst on the Premises 
and then on the Conclusion; the word “ prove” on the 
contrary leads the mind from the Conclusion (in this 
case called the “ Question”) ¢o the Premises. 

Hence, we say commonly “what do you infer from 
that?” “How do you prove this?” namely this Con- 
clusion. 

And the corresponding Substantives are often used to 
denote that which is, in each instance, /as¢t in the mind: 
‘‘inference” being often used to signify a Conclusion 
[ Proposition-inferred] and “ proof,” a Premise. 

When then any long train of reasoning is carried on, 
we proceed—in “ inferring,” and in “ proving”—in oppo- 
site directions: our object being, in the one case, to 
ascertain from all that we know on a certain subject, 
what Conclusion is to be drawn; and in the other case,— 
when we are satisfied as to the Conclusion—to consider 
by what arguments we shall establish it. 

§ 2. In the former case, from established ‘ data” 
[certain known facts, and acknowledged principles] we 
infer so and so; and from this conclusion, in conjune- 
tion with other known truths, we infer something else; 
and so on, till we have ascertained what is decisive of 
the question before us, or as much as we are able. 

In the latter case, we proceed upwards from the Pre- 
mises which will establish the Conclusion we are main- 
taining, to the arguments which will prove those Pre- 
mises; and so on, till we arrive at something that is 
admitted. And from this we proceed,—when we have 
to convince others—thro’ the same train of reasoning, 
most commonly in a reversed order, downwards, till we 
have arrived at the Conclusion to be established. 

We are sometimes then employed in what may be 
called “seeking for a Conclusion,” and sometimes again, 
in “seeking for Mddle-terms.” 

For instance, a Judge is inquiring whether the estate 
does, or does not, belong by law to the claimant: the 
Suitor (or his Advocate) is seeking for proofs that the 
estate is his. The Natural-philosopher, when investt- 
gating, inquires “what is the cause of the tides;” the 
Physician, “what is this patient’s disease;” and each, 
when he has satisfied himself, and is proceeding to teach 
or to convince others, sets himself,—like the Advocate, 
to seek for proofs; sometimes employing the same that 
had led himself to the conclusion, and sometimes different 
ones; according to what he judges will serve best to 
satisfy the understanding of others, that the cause of the 
tides is so and so; or that such and such is the patient's 
disease. 

And in thus laying before others this process of 
reasoning, a man will sometimes proceed in the same 
order in which he had sought for the arguments, (that 
is, beginning from the Conclusion, and proceeding 
upwards) or again, sometimes, in the reverse-order; 
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setting out from something that is admitted, and pro- 
ceeding downwards towards the ultimate Conclusion*. 

§ 3. In treating of the operation of seeking for Mid- 
dle-terms—in other words, for Arguments to establish, 
on each occasion, the Conclusion maintained—we are 
naturally led to inquire concerning the different kinds of 
Arguments one often finds alluded to in books, or in 
conversation. 

These are in general very indistinctly described, and 
confusedly enumerated. 

We hear persons speaking of “ Syllogistic reasoning,” 
and such as is not “ Syllogistic;"—of “ Categorical, or 
Hypothetical Arguments,”—of ‘ Demonstrative, and 
Probable” [or Mural’; Reasoning; of “ Direct and Indi- 
rect Arguments ;”— of “A priori Arguments,” “ Argu- 
ments from ‘Testimony,”—from “ Analogy,”—from 
“Example,”—by “ Parity-of-reasoning” &c. without any 
distinct account being given of these and other modes 
of procedure. 

In reality, to enumerate thus confusedly the several 
kinds of Argument, is to commit the fault formerly 
noticed in reference to “cross-divisions;” there being, 
in this instance, no less than four different divisions; 
which ought not to be blended together. 

ist. The division of Arguments into irregular and syllo- 
gistic, and of Syllogisms again, into Categorical and 
Hypothetical &c. is a division, strictly-speaking, not of 
Arguments themselves, but of the forms of stating an 
argument. For it is manifest (as above explained) that 
one individual argument may be stated either in a Hypo- 
thetical or in a Categorical form, and in the First 
Figure, or in the Second &c. 

tily. The division of Arguments into probable and 
demonstrative is evidently according to the sudject- 
matter ; and is, strictly, not a division of Aguments, con- 
sidered as Arguments, but rather, of the Propositions 
they consist of, in respect of the “matter” of those Pro- 
positions. 

§ 4. wird. Arguments are divided into “direct” and 
‘‘indirect,” according as your object is to establish 
either the truth of the Conclusion, or the falsity [the 
“ Contiadictory”] of one of the Premises. For when 
we arrive, by sound reasoning, at a false Conclusion, it 
is plain that one at least of the Premises must be 
false. 

In short, every valid Argument may be stated in the 
form of a Conditional-proposition: “ If the Premises are 
true, the Conclusion is true:” then, supposing you 
admit the Premises to be true, you must admit the truth 
of the Conclusion; (which corresponds to a Constructive 
Conditional-syllogism) and hence also, supposing you 
find the Conclusion false, you must admit that the Pre- 
mises, or one of them, cannot but be false; since if they 
were both true, the Conclusion would be true: and this 
Corresponds to a Destructive Conditional-syllogism. 

Now the above is evidently a Division, not strictly 
speaking, of Arguments, but of the purposes for which 
any Argument may be designed: namely, either to 
prove its Conclusion, or to disprove one of its Premises. 

For the same individual argument may answer both 
purposes, to different persons. For instance “ Whatever 
is maintained by the Stoics (or by such and such a philo- 
sopher, sect, party &c.) must be admitted; that pain is 
no evil (or such and such a doctrine, whatever it may 
be, in each instance) is so maintained; therefore this 
must be admitted:” now a zealous partizan will be so 
fully convinced of the Premises that he will assent to 
the Conclusion: others may be so revolted by the Con- 
clusion, that they will thereupon reject the Major- 
premise. 

The Argument therefore will, to the one, be “ direct,” 
and to the other “ indirect.” 

§ 5. ivly. When we speak of arguing from a Cause to 
an Effect, or of arguing from Testimony to the truth of 
* See the notice in Lesson IX, of the Analytical and Synthetionl order. 
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what is attested, or again, from a known case to an 
unknown similar case, &c. these kinds of Argument are 
distinguished from each other “ according to the relation 
existing between the Premises and the Conclusion, in respect 
of the subject-matter of each.” 

This then, and this alone, is properly a division of 
Arguments, as such. 

When we say for instance that in arguing from the 
“fall of rain” to the consequent “ wetness of the roads,” 
the Premise is a Cause, and the Conclusion drawn, an 
Effect, it is evident we are not speaking of the mere 
syllogistic connexion of the Premise and Conclusion ; 
(which, as was formerly explained, is always the same) 
nor again are we speaking of the subject-matter of those 
Propositions (as in the iind Head) considered,—each by 
itself—merely as Propositions, independently of the 
Argument: for “ Cause,” and “Effect” are relative 
words; and the Premise is called a Cause of that Effect 
which is inferred in the Conclusion. So that it is the 
relation, in respect of matter, of the Premise to the Con- 
clusion, that we are speaking of. 

And so also in respect of Arguments from Testimony, 
and the other kinds that have been alluded to. 

§ 6. Arguments then may be divided, first, into two 
Classes: ist. such as might have been used to account for 
the Conclusion, supposing it had been already granted : 
and #i/y those which could not. Or in other words, ist. 
Arguments from Cause to Effect; and iily all other 
kinds. 

For instance, if I infer from “a fall of rain” that 
“the roads must be wet,” I am using an Argument of 
the former class; [an “ A priori-Argument”] since if 
it were known, and remarked by any one, that the roads 
are wet, I should account for that fact by informing him 
that it had rained. 

Or again, if a person were known to have committed 
2 murder, and it were inquired how he came to perpetrate 
such a crime, then, any one would be said to account 
for it, by saying that he was a man of ferocious and 
revengeful character; or that he was known to bear 
malice against the deceased; or to have an interest in 
his death &c. and these very circumstances might have 
been used (supposing the charge mot proved) as an 
argument to cast suspicion on him. 

On the other hand, if his guilt were inferred from the 
testimony of some witnesses, or again, from his clothes 
having been bloody, or from his having about him some 
property of the deceased, these would be arguments of 
the other class; since they are such as could not have 
been employed. to account for the fact supposing it 
established. 

§ 7. The Arguments of this latter class may be sub- 
divided into two kinds : which may be called Arguments 
from “ Sign,” and Arguments from “ Example;” [or 
“ Instance”} each of which may also be further sub- 
divided. 

i. As far as any circumstance is what may be called a 
“ Condition,’—more or less necessary—to the existence 
of a certain effect, phenomenon, event, result, law, &c.— 
in other words, as far as it isa “ Condition” of the truth 
of some assertion or supposition,—so far it (the “ con- 
dition”) may be inferred [or “concluded”] from the 
truth of that assertion or supposition,—from the existence 
of that effect &c. 

If it be a “ Condition” absolutely essential to some- 
thing which we know or assume to be true, it may, of 
course be inferred with complete certainty: and the 
nearer we approach to this case, the stronger will be the 
probability. ‘ 

Thus, in the instance just above, when a man is sus- 
pected of a murder, from being found near the spot, his 
clothes bloody, and property of the deceased about him; 
the perpetration of the murder by him is just so far 
probable, as it is presumed to be a Condition of the 
existence of the “ Signs;” i.e. so far as it is presumed 
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&c. [or that they would not have been stained unless he 
had committed the deed. | 

So also the wetness of the roads is a “ Sign” that rain 
has fallen, just so far as we suppose that otherwise the 
roads would not have been wet;—in short, that the fall 
of rain was a condition of that wetness. 

To this head we may refer all mathematical reasonings. 
Every property, for instance, of a Triangle, may be 
regarded as a “condition” of the supposition that ‘a 
Triangle” is what it is defined. A figure would not be 
a Triangle, unless its angles were equal to two right 
angles: &c. 

It is to be observed that altho’ in many Arguments 
from “ Sign”—as when we infer wetness of the roads 
from a fall of rain—we infer a Cause from an Effect, 
this is not inasmuchas [or “so far forth as”] it is a 
Cause, but inasmuchas it isa Condition. For we should 
no less infer from finding a certain spot wet, that it had 
been left uncovered; tho’ the mere absence of covering 
could not be properly called a Cause of its wetness. 

And in like manner, a man’s having been alive on a 
certain day, might be inferred as a necessary “ Condition” 
(tho’ certainly not a “ Cause”) of his dying the next 


8. “ Testimony” is one kind of “ Sign.” For it evi- 
dently has weight just so far as we suppose the truth of 
what is attested, to be a necessary “ Condition” of the 
testimony; that is, just so far as we suppose that the 
testimony would not have been given, uniess the thing 
attested had been true. 

The different degrees of weight due to different Testi- 
monies must of course depend on a great variety of 
circumstances; of which we must, on each occasion, 
judge in great measure from the particulars of the case 
then before us. 

There are two remarks, however, on this point which 
are needful to be kept in mind: ist. we should remember 
the difference between Testimony to “matters-of-fact” and 
to “ matters-of-opinion.” When the question is about a 


witness, and to his means of obtaining information: when 
the question relates to doctrine [or opinion ] of any kind, 
his ability to judge must equally be taken into account. 

By a “matter [or “question”] of fact,” is com- 
monly understood something which might, conceivably, 
be submitted to the senses; and about which it is sup- 
posed there could be no disagreement dmong persons 
who should be present, and to whose senses it should be 
submitted. 

By a “matter-of-opinion” again, is meant anything 
whereon an exercise of judgment would be called for on 
the part of persons having the same object presented to 
their senses; and who might, conceivably, disagree in 
their judgment. 

Suppose for instance aman is accused of a murder: 
whether he did or did not strike the blow, or fire the 
shot, &c. would be a question of fact; whether he did 
so wilfully and maliciously (which is necessary to con- 
stitute an act, murder) would be a question of [“judg- 
ment,” or) opinion. 

*And observe, that the distinction does not at all turn 
on the greater or less degree of certainty attainable in 
the two cases respectively. For instance, whether 
King Richard the 3d did, or did not, put to death his 
nephews in the Tower (which is a “ question of fact,”) is 
very doubtful, and a matter of dispute among Historians: 
but what sort of an act it was, if he did commit it, is a 
“matter-of-opinion,” but one on which no one would be 
likely to doubt. 


[This Lesson will be concluded in the next Number.} 
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ON INSECTS WHICH ARE INJURIOUS TO 
THE FARMER. 


V. Toe Wire-Worm. 


THE wire-worm is but too well known among agricul- 
tural men as a formidable enemy to their most valuable 
crops. By means of this subterranean foe, entire crops 
of grain are sometimes utterly destroyed. It has been 
ascertained that there are abuve sixty species of wire- 
worm in Britain, and as they nearly resemble each other, 
it is probable that the different kinds have been often 
confounded, and that there ‘is really a distinct species for 
each separate crop, although these creatures may he 
driven by necessity to feed indiscriminately on the roots 
of various kinds of grasses, &c. Very little is known of 
the habits of the different species of wire-worm, for the 
specimens of the perfect insect are rare, and not suffi- 
ciently sought after, by those whose interests are largely 
concerned in ascertaining every particular in the 
economy of the insect. The metamorphoses and habits 
of two of the species have been more closely studied 
than the rest, and it is of these that we shall more parti- 
cularly treat in the following notice. 





Tue Wire-Worm anv Ciick-BEETLE. 


Nearly all insects are most injurious, and commit the 
greatest ravages, during their imperfect state as larvae, 
which we usually distinguish as caterpillars or grubs, 
according as they feed above or beneath the surface of 
the earth. So it is with the wire-worm, which though 
so well known under that name, would hardly be recog- 
nised by some of our readers if we were to call it by the 
name which belongs to it as a perfect insect, which is, 
the Spring or Click- Beetle. 

Wire-worms have a long, slender, and cylindrical bea> 
covered by a hard tough crust, which has occasioned the 
name. ‘They are composed of twelve segments, —— 
closely to each other, and are provided with six coni 
scaly feet placed in pairs on the three segments next the 
head. The latter is furnished with short antenne, palpi, 
and two strong mandibles or jaws. They are the larvee of 
that tribe of insects named Zlateride or Click-Beetles, 
which are readily known by having the sternum produced 
behind in a strong spine fitted to enter a groove in the abdo- 
men, situated between the intermediate pair of legs. By 
bringing these parts suddenly into contact, the insects are 
enabled to spring to some height in the air, and thus recover 
their natural position, when they happen to fall on their 
backs, which they frequently do when dropping from plants 
to the ground. A special provision of this kind is rendered 
necessary on account of the shortness and weakness of their 
legs.—Duncan, Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 

As the long worm-like form and tough skin of the larva 
has given it the name of wire-worm, so the power which 
the perfect insect possesses of springing with a clicking 
sound out of the hand when caught, has obtained for it 
the name of Spring or Click-Beetle. Of these insects 
the most commonly known is the larva of the species 
called the Lined Click-Beet/e (Cataphagus lineatus), 
because the perfect insect has lines marked on its wing- 
covers. The grub of this species is entirely of an ochre- 
yellow colour, except the forepart of the head, which is 
brown. It has a smooth, but stiff and rigid skin, so that 
it cannot easily contract its body. Three pair of legs 
are situated on the three segments of the body nearest 
the head, and on the under part of the ring which termi- 
nates the body there is a fleshy tubercle which answers 
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in the larva state, in some eases, for several years, and 
during the whole period remains beneath the surface of 
the earth carrying on its work of devastation at the roots 
of plants. After the changes which are peggy to 
the production of the perfect insect, it comes for a short 
period to enjoy the light of day. It is then a small 
brown beetle, occurring in grass fields and pasture lands. 
It may sometimes be seen creeping along the grass, or 
lying on the sides of stones; but it is scarcely ever 
observed on the wing. 

The other species of wire-worm distinguished by the 
observations of naturalists, is said occasionally to make 
its appearance in much greater numbers than the fore- 
going, and has been especially remarked in Scotland. It 
greatly resembles the Lired Click-Beetle, but is more 
dusky in its colouring when in the perfect state, and is 
therefore called the Dusky Click-Beetle (Cataphagus 
obscurus). The larvew have been known to remain in 
that state for four or five years. 

The ravages of wire-worms generally, whether we 
describe one or many species, are very great. Attack- 
ing as they do, our corn crops, our turnips, carrots, and 
potatoes, and occasionally devastating gardens as well as 
fields, they cause no small vexation and loss to the cul- 
tivator ; while from their keeping beneath the surface of 
the earth, many of the means used for getting rid of 
other enemies of our crops are in this ease entirely 
ineffectual. Grounds newly broken up, and gardens 
converted from pasture lands seem to be most subject to 
these insects, and when the larvae are very numerous the 
devastation is complete, as a single worm will bite from 
eight to twenty plants within a very short space of time. 

We find in the Linnean Transactions a calculation 
respecting the amount of damage done to wheat crops 
annually in this country by the wire-worm alone, it being 
first noticed that the depredations of this insect are con- 
fined to wheat sown upon clover leys, old pastures 
recently broken up, pea and bean stubbles, &c. On this 
description of soil it is said that half the wheat erops are 
annually sown, and it is supposed to be a very moderate 
view of the subject to take the twentieth part of such 
crops as the general average of the loss sustained in con- 
sequence of the wire-worm. If the crops likely to be 
affected by this enemy be then estimated at 1,260,000 
acres, this will give 60,000 acres as annually destroyed 
by the insect, which re-planted at one bushel per acre, 
will require 60,000 bushels of seed, which at eight shil- 
lings per bushel, are worth 24,000/., besides labour. 

Tn attempting to find a remedy for this serious evil to 
the agricultural interests, it is obvious that we must dis- 
card as wholly useless the sowing of quicklime, soot, or 
other substance which will not penetrate the soil. How- 
ever valuable these may be in the case of caterpillars 
feeding on the leaves of plants, they can have no effect 
whatever on grubs that are working at the roots. If 2 
fluid can be found that will penetrate to the grubs and 
destroy them, without doing any injury to the crop, this 
is evidently the right method of procedure. But this 
does not yet appear to have been sufficiently tested by 
experience ; though there is little doubt but that a strong 
saline solution would be found effective in the destruc- 
tion of the grubs, while there are few soils which would 
not be benefited by its application. There is another 
remedy which is nearly sure of success, but which 
requires that the land remain unoccupied for a while. 
This is that of leaving the infested field to lie fallow, at 
the same time taking care to keep it perfectly free from 
weeds. This must certainly starve out the enemy; but 
if the land be allowed to get overrun with weeds, the 
grubs will doubtless find support from the roots, and will 
continue to occupy the soil. 

A Swedish observer suggests that the leaves of certain 
plants which have proved fatal to the grub, should ke 
mixed with the manure. Jn watching the habits of the 
grub, he found that it would only live nine days among 
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garlic, and that when put among the spines of the fir, it 
lived but twelve hours, Another plant was found even 
more fatal in its effects. This was Sweet Gale or Dutch 
Myrtle (Myrica gale), among the leaves of which the 
grub of the wire-worm only lived two hours. This 
plant grows abundantly on wet heaths in this country 
and therefore any experiments on its efficacy can easily 
be tried. It is a shrub, from one to three feet high, 
exhaling a rather pleasant aromatic odour. It has 
numerous alternate branches, and lance-shaped leaves; 
the flowers, which open in May, are succeeded by very 
small berries. The same observer notices the great 
advantage which has likewise resulted from the practice 
of setting children to follow the plough, and pick out 
the grubs as they are turned up. He tells us that he 
has known as many as 351 wire-worms collected in a 
field not exceeding 600 by 56 feet. The plan suggested 
by Sir Joseph Banks has also been found very service- 
able, and is recommended by its simplicity. He directs 
that slices of potato be stuck on skewers and buried near 
the seeds sown. The larve (he says,) are so fond of 
this root that they will leave the young plants for it, and 
if the slices are examined every day, many grubs will be 
found assembled on every slice. This plan might be 
conveniently adopted in newly-made gardens, where the 
wire-worm is very apt to appear. ‘Thus we find that 
when the Botanic Garden at Hull was firet made, it was 
so infested with these destructive creatures, that the crop 
of annuals entirely failed. 

A correspondent of the British Farmer’s Magazine 
communicates a method of extirpating the wire-worm, 
which he says he has tried frequently, and always with 
success. This method simply consists in sowing a crop 
of white-mustard seed on the field infested by the worms. 

Encouraged by the results of former trials, I sowed a 
whole field of forty-two acres, which had never repaid me 
for nineteen years, in consequence of nearly every crop being 
destroyed by the wire-worm; and I am warranted in stating, 
that not a single wire-worm could be found the followi 
erg ; and the crop of wheat ym Hg which was 

ast harvest, was superior to any I had grown for twenty- 
one years. Iam therefore under a strong persuasion, that 
the wire-worm may be repelled and eradicated by carefully 
pone oe 8 all weeds and roots, and drilling white-mustard 
seed, and keeping the ground clean by hoeing. 

Another attempt to eradicate the wire-worm was 
noticed a few years ago, in a provincial paper, called the 
West-Briton, where it was related that Mr. George 
Pearce, of Pennare Goran, having been obliged to plough 
up a piece of ground, about an acre and a half, which he 
had sown with wheat, in consequence of the wire-worm 
having destroyed nearly the whole, sowed it with turnips; 
but finding that the worms had commenced their work 
of destruction on that crop, he employed boys to collect 
them, and at first gave them twopence per hundred. 
They would pick easily six hundred per day, and they 
gathered the surprising number of 18,000. The boys 
soon found out, by the sickly appearance of the plant, 
when the enemy had taken possession of it; and having 
removed the mould, and picked off the worms, they then 
replaced the mould. As many as fifty worms were in 
some instances found in a single turnip. 

The simplest methods are probably the most univer- 
sally successful, in the present state of our knowledge 
for with respect to any means which may be adopted to 
saturate the soil with a liquid that may-be destructive to 
the grubs, much care is necessary, and much knowledge 
of the nature of the soil, and of the chemical ingredients 
which enter into its constitution. There is no doubt 
but that, with the exception of the single expedient of 
picking out the grubs, the remedies must vary with the 
nature of the soil, and it is for the careful and intelligent 
cultivator to study such means as shall be most appro- 
priate to the sort of land he may have to do with. 





Lonvon: Joun W, Pasker, Pustisaer, West Strawn, 




















